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THE WEALTH OF NEW ENGLAND 


Her savings bank accounts? Oh, 


yes. But that is the wealth of yester-_ 


day. No country can live on its 
savings of the past indefinitely. Let 
us honor the thrift of the fathers, and 
imitate their industry and enterprise, 
avoiding their errors and improving 
their methods both materially and 
morally. A country is well off that 
can lend and needs not to borrow. 


And that proud position is New Eng- 


land’s by virtue of inheritance. I do 
not belittle its importance. I do not 
lessen the honor due to those from 
whom the blessing is received. But 
I wish to speak more of the wealth- 
producing resources of to-day and of 
to-morrow — of the new wealth, not 
of the old wealth of New England. 


Time was when New England was 
considered a cold and barren waste. 
Men lamented that the fathers had not 
chosen more wisely in planting the 
infant pilgrim colony. New England’s 
rocky pasture lands were a jest. Her 
sons were taught to go west to lands 
of fertility and bounty, or to hills that 
bore the precious metals or the foun- 
dations of industry — coal and iron. 


But times change. The poverty of 
yesterday is the wealth of to-morrow. 
If the noise of history is made by the 
satin slippers going down-stairs, and 
the wooden shoes climbing up, so is 
the progress of commerce made by the 
appearance of ever-new sources of 
wealth, as the old are impoverished. 
I wish to call attention to the tendency 
of the industrial and economic progress 
of our day to enhance just such values 
as those which New England possesses. 


Technical education — higher edu- 
cation in all lines —is the insistent 
demand of the hour. The organizer 
and financier has his place; but the 


' spiritual values of the educated man 


and the educated woman are the forces 


that make for sound progress. Ameri- 
can bumptiousness is slowly yielding - 


to American good sense. We are being 
forced to measure ourselves more care- 
fully. The vast surplus of undevel- 
oped resources is no longer present 
to cover our deficiencies. Mere en- 
ergy and impudence no longer suffice. 
We are coming to perceive that our 
great undeveloped resource is the 
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spiritual value of the educated man 
and woman. 

So the country turns to New England 
with its magnificent educational equip- 
ment and educational brains. The 
New Encianp MacazineE has spoken 
heretofore with respect to the value of 
the Western state universities. Their 
work is broad and big and deep. We 
in the East need not only to wel- 
come them into the fellowship of 
learning, but to study many of their 
methods for application to our own 
work. But the very progress of 
democracy demands something that is 
immediate 

endowed 


somewhat less its own 


child. The 
university, has a work to do that can 
by no possibility be done by a state 
institution. In this respect New Eng- 
land has seemed to many to be over- 


independent, 


. equipped. But we are catching up 
with the equipment. 


One may easily count fifteen en- 
dowed colleges of the first rank, for 
men or women, or both, in New Eng- 
land. There are many more doing 
good work and growing in efficiency 
and influence. In addition to these 
are many preparatory and _ special 
schools. All of this is in addition to 
the public school equipment. New 
England is already equipped to turn 
out twenty thousand highly educated 
youths each year, and more than ten 
times that many with a secondary 
education that ranks well up to the 
standard of a college education of 
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fifty years ago. This equipment is 
steadily increasing and improving. 
It is not possible to express its value 
in millions. The mere material valua- 
tion of the equipment and its endow- 
ment runs up into the hundreds of 
millions. 


How shall we measure other spiritual 
values, even less assessable than edu- 
cation? What does the moral leader- 
ship of New England mean in dollars 
and cents? Who can say? What 
was the financial value of Edward 
Everett Hale to the United States? 
What of Mary Eddy Baker? What 
of Phillips Brooks? This is a subject 
on which we might expand indefinitely, 


but are scarcely permitted to speak 


of the living. It.is enough, however, 
to point to the truth, for all to see it. 
The question of the hour is, not how 
shall we modify our great enterprises 
and reduce their magnitude, but, their 
magnitude being what it is, who is 
sufficient to these things? And for 
an answer we turn to spiritual values. 
Not only has the scholar in politics 
come to stay, but the moral guide is 


the politician of to-morrow. 


Has literary genius fled from New 
England? It not only has not, but it 
never will. Poetry is an indigenous 
product of the New England climate. 
Of this 


So is a certain splendid prose. 


we have to-day exemplars of whom we 
need not to be ashamed. We offer 
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the portrait of a poet of New England 
lineage, who carries on the tradition 
begun in Whittier and Longfellow 
and Emerson — carries it on into new 
channels, with a new voice, but with 
the old New England purity and 
fragrance, that is as natural to New 
England civilization as the arbutus 
is to her woods. The true critic can 
discern its native quality. He can 
say with assurance, “France could not 
have done this; Germany could not 
have done it; England could not have 
done it; western America could not 


have done it; Japan could not have — 


done it; it is a product of New Eng- 
land.”” That quality belongs to the 
writing of Harriett Prescott Peabody. 
And there are others less to be men- 
tioned only because less obvious, and 
therefore less suited to the purpose 
of our argument. 


Now, let us talk about the coming 
generation. Upon this subject there 
is much wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
They are foreigners. They are anar- 
chists. They are irreligious. They 
are lawless. They are miseducated, 
or not educated at all. They are 
heterogeneous and non-assimilable. 
In the first place there are the Italians. 
They contribute to our New England 
stock an inheritance of artistic feeling 
solely needed for the rounding of the 
New England character. They are 
thrifty. They ’are eager to go out on 
the land. They have many children. 
They are physically strong. They send 
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their children to school. In the give 
and take, they give far more than they 
take. You may put it down as an 
unchangeable law- that no worker 
takes from a community a single dollar 
without returning two dollars. They 
have not our ways. They are often 
ignorant; but the second and third 


generation correct those faults. 


But how about the Irish? They 


not foreigners in New Engjand. 


The majority of our Irish-Americans 
are of two or more generations stand- 
ing. Their political excitability and 
clannishness must disappear under the 
pressure of diversity of interests. 
They are aggressive and enterprising. 
They are foes to socialistic extrava- 
gancies. They are chaste. They are 
home-makers. They are rarely in the 
divorce courts, or in any other courts. 
They are religious. It is true that 
they flock to the cities, but they thrive 
under city conditions without physical 
deterioration. They are spirited and 
proud, witty and quick of mind, keen 
and sagacious in business and politics. 
Of other nationalities, New England 
possesses many, but no one in sufficient 
numbers to constitute a class, save 
in an occasional local community. 
To me it seems, and has always 
seemed, that our foreign population 
is one of our brightest hopes. The 
ultimate New Englander will be, not 
less, but more strong, more comely, 
more high-minded than our forefathers, 
to whom be all honor. 

To be sure, we ought to keep our 
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own boys and girls at home to leaven 
the lump. But even the much- 
mourned emigration from New Eng- 
land is already beginning to prove a 
blessing. Did we cast our bread upon 
the waters? It is beginning to return. 
Did we send out our best? The 
refluent waves are already being felt. 
I venture to say that even now a third 
of the annual income of New England 
is derived from those who went forth, 
to establish new lands with the savings 
of the old. It is they that supply the 
floods of summer travel, that have 
built up the great enterprises in which 
New England capital is so profitably 
invested. Itis easy to become queru- 
lous. And when we see so much that 
is all bad, the hand itches to interfere. 
Luckily for us, we have done little 
but talk. We have been able to 


interfere but little in the great floods 


and tides of population movement. 
And because we have been powerless 
to prevent, we are reaping the benefit 
of that which we so mournfully de- 
plored. The New England home, — 
country, city and suburban, is giving 
us the nation’s truest wealth, — healthy 
children with trained minds and clean 
morals. If you must be a pessimist, 
select some other point of attack than 
that of therising generation. 
But New England is not so devoid 
of natural resources as has been sup- 
posed. Quarries of granite, of marble, 
of slate underlie miles upon miles of 
our soil. Whole ranges of hills are 
composed of the choicest materials for 


building. Community after commu- 
nity subsists on the profits of the re- 
sultant industry. And the finished 
product is ever of a higher standard. 
We are slowly bringing together and 
developing a body of stone-cutters 
whose work may yet rival that of the 
Mediterranean countries in their best 
days. We are exporters of this great 
and important necessity of civilization, 
not importers. The skill of our quar- 
rymen and stoneworkers is turning 
our hills into gold. And while the 
rocky foundations of our hills yield 
this wealth, the surface grows timber 
of the finest. Under modern scientific 
management, as yet in its infancy, the 
hills of New England are destined to 
become nurseries of a wealth of timber 
whose value increases yearly. The 
reforestation of the hills is one of the 
most promising investments New Eng- 
land has to offer. Our climate and 
soil are essentially suited to the rapid 
growth of the most valuable timber. 
The lumber industry, properly di- 
rected, as it is certain to be, if not by 
law by higher education, will be an 
established and continuing business. 
It will not be a nomadic form of 
devastation. That may not yet be 
wholly a thing of the past, but it is 
rapidly becoming so. The lumberman 
who is as a mightier locust, blighting 
vast areas with his terrible axe, is a 
dying species. The lumberman who 
knows how to conserve, to reforest, 
to create, is the coming man. His 
forerunners are already withus. Popu- 
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MR. RALPH FLANDERS, MANAGER OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
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lar opinion is ready to stand back of 
him. A source of wealth hitherto 


supposed to be evanescent, is now 


known to be one of the most stable 
forms of investment that can possibly 
be found. Science can compute the 
percentages that can be derived from 
forests without deteriorating the source 
ofsupply. Wecan soonrate forests as 
accurately as we can rate bonds — and 
with far more ultimate security. The 
forest fire is usually inexcusable. Nine- 
tenths of the forest fires are of wanton 
origin. A little more energy and stern- 
ness on the part of the law, and a forest 
fire will be as unusual and amazing asa 


tidalwave. Fighting forest fires is not - 


yet reduced to a science. But it will 
be. New England is certain not only to 
supply its own timber, but to be a 
steady exporter of that commodity. 
Out of the snow-topped, forest-clad 
hills pour the beautiful streams, 
sources of fertility and power. It is 


a silver thread at first, a dark pool 


beneath an overhanging boulder, a 
misty veil pouring over a smooth- 
worn ledge and gathering again at 
its foot. Then it is a frothy rapid 
whirling among rocks and twisting 
around obstacles. Always it gathers 
in volume. The fern and the cardinal 
flower find it out. The trout roll 
against its gravel. And before you 
have followed its course a dozen miles, 


it is turning great wheels and making 
fertile miles upon miles of plains and 
valleys. New England has not one 
such, nor a hundred, but thousands. 
And each is a tireless giant, a mother 
of fertility. There is enough water 


power in New England to supply — 


every community with electric light 
and power sufficient for all public and 
private needs, and to leave a surplus 
for manufacturing purposes sufficient 
to double and treble our present manu- 
facturing output. Intelligent conser- 
vation is needed to maintain and de- 
velop this source of untold wealth. It 
is better than a coal mine, for itis trans- 
formable into heat and light and 
mechanical power with far less waste. 
Furthermore, it is inexhaustible. You 
can finally dig to the bottom of the 
deepest mine. There is no way of 
renewing it. Conservation of coal 
deposits can only mean the prevention 
of needless waste. But conservation 
of water power, closely allied to con- 
servation of forests, means the perpet- 
uation of the supply. It means that 
future generations are to receive the 
inheritance undepleted. It means that 
permanent investment may be made. 
It means that the industrial enterprise 
—the home, the community that is de- 
pendent upon this source of uncal- 
culated wealth—need not be anxious 
for to-morrow. 
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WEALTHY MEN AND THE 


PUBLIC WEAL 
By E., BENJ. ANDREWS 


HE paragraphs below spring 
from no sympathy with the 
rich or admiration for them. 
The author is no advocate 

or attorney for the rich or for any 
among them. What is said is prompted 
by desire for the common good. We 
stand for the yeoman and the toiler. 
It is on their account that we study 
the rich man. Is the rich man, as 
things are, that is, in the present 
imperfect social state, worth while? 
We desire to answer that question in 
the cool, scientific spirit that should 
animate an inquiry about our Irri- 
gation Policy or the Panama Canal. 
What attitude on the subject is going 
to be best for our whole p@ople? 

Is the rich man worth while ‘‘as 
things are’’? The question presup- 
poses the continuance, with or with- 
out modifications, of the present 
social order, there being no proba- 
bility of any essential change for a 
long time to come. Were socialism 
to be ushered in, the discussion would 
be idle save as an argument for the 
overthrow of socialism. But real 
socialism, if it ever prevails, will not 
be general for many a decade yet. 
Meanwhile the rich ye have always 
with you. What shall their treat- 
ment be? Is it best to nag and snub 
them or to utilize them? 

A host of Americans, including a 
majority of our writers for the press, 
seem to favor the harrying policy. 
The indiscriminateness of popular 
judgment in this matter appears in 
the fact that the rich who are railed 
at are in nearly all cases the pro- 
ductive useful rich, demonstra- 
bly benefactors of mankind on a 
colossal scale, and never the idle rich, 
who, #however legally, live at the 
public expense. 
yw People of great wealth form three 
classes:$One consists of those who 
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create their wealth. These, with all 
their faults, are desirable citizens, a 
blessing to the nation, not mainly | 
for what they give away, but far 
more because of the resources they 
rovide, in the way of new wealth, 
or the honest self-maintenance of 
many engaging in business on their own 
account or earning salaries or wages. 
Such extension of opportunity always 
attends the origination of wealth. 

A second class of the wealthy em- 
braces those who earn or create noth- 
ing in any usual sense of the words, 
and are therefore in the main de- 

endents, yet not quite wholly so, 

cause of the judgment they dis- 
play in the choice of their business 
agents and investors. Good invest- 
ments are an advantage to the world, 
because all of us are interested in 
having wealth, by whomsoever owned, 
wisely instead of wastefully employed. 

A third class of wealthy persons 
have not even this claim to public 
esteem, as they earn or create abso- 
lutely nothing, even the agents hand- 
ling their wealth being selected by 
others. These wealthy are utterly 
non-productive. So far as_ their 
wealth is concerned, they perform no 
social service whatever. Economi- 
cally, the public would be better off 
if they were dead. They are hangers- 
on, pure and simple and producers in 
no sense or degree whatever. 

This does not mean that the non- 
producing rich should be arbitrarily 
suppressed. They are somebody’s 
friends: ‘a law to exterminate such 
and to prevent their existence would 
probably repress to some extent men’s 
zeal in begetting wealth, which would 
be a great misfortune. Probably a 
heavy death and inheritance tax is 
as far as the state could safely go at 
present in keeping down these unde- 
sirable citizens. 
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It may be urged that wealthy per- 
sons of the second and third classes 
are often benevolent, but this is no 
argument in their favor from a social 
point of view, unless there is reason 
to suppose that men and women not 
earning their wealth are more benevo- 
lent than those who earn. We know 
- of no evidence to that effect. The 
fact is probably just the reverse. 

Is it not clear that if we must 
inveigh against any of the rich, we 
ought to select the third, utterly un- 
productive set, or the second set, 
mainly unproductive, instead of those 
who not only pay their way but help 
the rest of us pay ours? The pro- 
ductive rich may do wrong in various 
ways, and if they do wrong this is of 
course to be regretted and censured. 
But they are not undesirable citizens, 
they are not a drag on us, while the 
non-productive are precisely that. 

It is an utter error to suppose that 
a rich man’s wealth is, by the fact of 
his owning it, “‘taken away” from 
the masses or lost to them. Even an 
idle rich man’s wealth, except the 
wes that he personally uses, is not 

y any means lost to the public. It 
is benefiting and sustaining his neigh- 
bors. The personal part itself, in the 
very act of being spent, assists to a 
slight extent in maintaining labor. 

We cannot be too often reminded 
that wealth, in whose ever hands 
the title may be, cannot exist without 
employing labor, contributing to in- 
dustry, helping people get their living. 

Popular writers, and even profes- 
sional economists, almost always 
ignore the vital distinction between 
the distribution of wealth and the 
distribution of titles to wealth. We 
shriek in horror that wealth is be- 
coming dangerously concentrated, 
when all we mean‘ is that the owner- 
ship of much wealth is coming into 
fewer hands. The fact is that as to 
its essential efficiency and helpfulness, 
wealth inevitably distributes itself. 
The titular ownership of wealth may 
vest in few or in many; the good of 
wealth always tends to spread to all. 

Suppose socialism _ established. 
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Then the ple as a great public 
person would own all land and capital 
as they now own all postoffices, nav 
ships and public lands. Proprietor- 
ship would be single,— a one-person 
affair. But the good of the nation’s 
wealth (small, indeed, compara- 
tively) would spread to all. Social- 
ists contend that their system of 
single ownership is the only one under 
which the essential good of wealth 
can spread to all. We maintain that 
in socialism we should have pain- 
fully less wealth than under a just 
system of private initiative and sur- 
veillance, but in alleging that wealth 
as to its titles may be massed, and as 
to its service very perfectly distributed, 
the socialists are quite right.* 

A wealth-owner may be never so 
greedy: he may care nothing for any 
one save himself, raking the muck 
simply as convenient exercise for 
giving play to his motor nature. We 
are sorry: we like him less. He will 
devote a larger percentage of his 
winnings to waste expenditure and be 
less keenly awake to the just demands 
of benevolence. So long, however, 
as he piles higher the social store, he 
is a valuable citizen. He is helpless 
to serve himself with his resources 
and not serve others at the same time. 

Suppose one of the non-productive 
rich to turn all his property into gold 
and have a celebration in dumping 
it into the sea. Even he must pay 
agents of banks to convert it and 
barrowmen to wheel it. Fortunately, 
greed itself insures against such folly, 
and the unjust as well as the just 
prefer investment to destruction. 

Many, so soon as they get lodged 
in their minds the notion that good 
may somehow proceed from wealthy 
people, immediately begin to think of 
benevolence, of the great gifts made 
to worthy objects, especially if made 
to the poor. 


* A somewhat parallel case, showing practical 
investment and profit without ownership, is ex- 
hibited in another field. . France owns Algeria 
and administers it at great yearly loss, Ger- 
many owns not a square foot of Brazil, yet sells 
in Brazil products of her home toil amounting to 
millions of dollars annually. 
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The valuable rich man, however, 
is not by any means exactly identical 
with the benevolent man. A prime 


question always in scientific benevo- 


lence is whether money in the form of 
a library, a church, a college, or a 
gift to a missionary treasury will 
conduce to the weal of mankind as 
much as the same sum invested in 
trade and employing labor. Donors 
often err in this matter and actually 
hurt society by their benefactions. 
Wealth engaged in carrying on the 
world’s business is always useful. It 
matters comparatively little who owns 
it; it is helping you and me, the middle 
classes generally, and the poor. 
Were it not for so many idle rich 
even a death tax would be undesir- 
able. It is not sure to be for the 
oun good when a great estate is 
roken up and parceled out at the 
owner’s death. If his son or heir can 
keep the property as productive as it 
must have been in the hands of its 
builder, it is as good as certain that 
society will lose if it goes to pieces. 
It is not difficult to understand 
how misconceptions touching the 
wealthy arise. With all its good, 
which far outweighs its ill, the free 
press that we in the United States 
enjoy often works great harm. The 
bad genius of the institution is promi- 
nent now. Non-occurrences are re- 
rted as facts; facts are misreported 
in every possibly way. Statements 
are garbled out of semblance to what 
their authors said. The fables pass 
from reporters to editors, whereupon 
grave paragraphs lard the main pages 
of papers, sermonizing over events 
that never happened and sayings 
never uttered. 
_ Newspapers rarely eat their words, 
so that these “fake’’ reports and edi- 
torials are accepted far and wide as 
if they had solid basis. Such fabri- 
cations not seldom damage reputa- 
tion; but, if they do not probably 
involve libel, the injured party has.no 
redress. Should he fail to protest, 
the utterance is set down as true and 
just. Silence is viewed as a plea of 
‘guilty.’ -The man is outlawed. 
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Subjects prominent enough to make 
these libels pay are always busy men, 
having urgent work to do, which 
could not but suffer if they took time 
to talk back or sue. | 
When the statement is clearly libel- 
ous if true, yet the libelee does not 
prosecute, then, nearly all agree he 
must be guilty. Doubt is no longer 
possible. But doubt is quite possible. 
The libelor may be so worthless that 
beating him would mean nothing but 
an empty judgment. And if you 
collected damages, what requital are 
a few hundreds or thousands of dol- 
lars, not enough to pay your attorneys 
when lies about you have been re- 
iterated in the press till half your 
countrymen think you a monster! 
Most of the deeds and methods 
denounced prevail throughout busi- 
ness. At times, the critics lay the 
whole fault to “‘the system,” yet they 
are inconsistent enough to keep on 
berating individuals. If their com- 
plaint stands the entire business world 
deserves to be in jail. Such a judg- 
ment cannot be just. It indicates 
that a certain hysteria is epidemic. 
Let us not succumb to this. One 
praises all zeal in ferreting and rooting 
out real wrongs. Only use discrimi- 
nation. Rise above the mob mind. 
Match phrensy with phlegm. We 
should not knowingly excuse or ex- 
tenuate any man’s guilt, so let us 
not affirm or admit any man’s guilt 
without reasonable proof. 
A stand against the indiscriminate- 
ness of current criticism is a_ public 
duty. Evils do exist, some of them 
portentous. The hue and cry, how- 
ever, endangers vitally needed legis- 
lation. A wicked croesus, bent upon 
lucre at any cost, as our very 
wealthy are by many supposed to be 
scheming for continued immunity in 
grinding the poor, would pay agitators 
royally to keep on charging against 
capitalists all the woes men suffer. 
Criminal misuse for personal gain 
of both public and private trusts has 
been found to be too common. Dis-— 
honest promoting is not rare. Gam- 
bling speculation is rife. Taxation is 
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WEALTHY MEN AND THE 
PUBLIC WEAL 


(Continued from page 524) 


grievously unjust. Legislation is 
bought and sold. Our laws favor too 
much the idle wealthy. These and 
such are society’s desperate ills. If 
we are not rid of them the state can- 
not stay free. Incomparably the 
saddest aspect of our case is that these 
abuses have grown up in democratic 
communities. If the people cannot 
learn to administer better they will 
some time in their disgust renounce the 
task. 

Business morality in the United 
States has most regrettable short- 
comings. Leaving out of the dis- 
cussion ordinary human frailty, which 
is of course presupposed, and the 
cases of clear criminality, which all 
alike wish punished, the faults pro- 
ceed from two sources. One is the 
filthy lucre mania. Friedrich Nietsche, 
with his anti-gospel that might 
is right and unselfishness the religion 
of slaves, has won more of a following 
in twenty-five years than Christ se- 
cured in five centuries. The sense of 
honor has fallen, not alone in com- 
mercial walks, but among all classes. 
Clergymen, professors, senators, and 
business men generally, no less than 
Wall street operators, prize material 
welfare too much relatively to the 
things of the spirit. All admit and 
deplore this; and it is to be hoped that 
even the ugly diatribes under notice, 
in spite of their bad temper and exag- 
gerations, will help pump oxygen into 
the moral air. 

But most torts in contemporary 
business have source outside of men’s 
cupidity. Thousands nurse the hal- 
lucination that morality is not- only 
an exact but an a priori science. The 
common view seems to be that men’s 


intuition, or the Bible, or some other 


accessible repository, contains a de- 
tailed register, a sort of moral nauti- 


cal almanac, where any man can, by 


consulting the index and then turning | 
over a leaf or two to find the proper 
line and column, obtain an absolute 
answer to every moral problem that 
can be raised. It is supposed that no 
one need ever do an anti-social thing, 
and that none ever so transgress save 
with evil purpose. Why should you 
go queer in business when an exhaus- 
tive moral code, covering all business 
as well as all other relations and con- 
duct, always awaits your consulta- 
tion? If you do wrong your heart 
must be corrupt. 

In fact the case is far less simple. 
In the business perplexities of our day 
one cannot by just pushing a button 
have the right answer brought in by a 
servant on a tray. Concrete morality 


‘is no rule-of-thumb affair. Like law 


and medicine it is an inductive product, 
its solutions requiring not only deep 
and patient study, but often long ex- 
perience, individual and social. Our 
traditional code itself is the result of 
such experience, a thousand genera- 
tions in the elaboration. It quite 
suffices for routine duties, which 
change little, but you are sure to err 
if you apply it offhand to those new 
and intricate situations, so tremen- 
dously common in this age of business 
evolution. 

Nor is right action in our complex 
business matters a mere function of a 
good heart. An instructed mind is 
essential. Books aid a little, but little. 
You may know by rote all the moral 
treatises in creation yet not be certain 
what course is best in this or that 
imbroglio of to-day. Only experience 
can tell. Meantime we must trade 
to-day and to-morrow, traffic and bank, © 
build, ship, hire and let as decently as 
we may, but whether or not our pro- 
cedure in all this exactly tallies with 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, none can certainly know till we 
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have observed decades longer. All 
present judgments in the premises 
must be tentative, and if you curse 
your neighbor for doing thus or so, 
your reproof is as likely to be wrong 
as his act. 

We speak in the main of problems 
presumed to be ultimately soluble in 
the sense that they can by and by be re- 
ferred to determinate rules. Whether 
the open shop policy or that of the 
closed shop should prevail will prob- 
ably be some day determinable one 
way or another under rules established 
by experience, so that censure for 
perverse conduct in the matter can 

ssess objective significance. Now 
it has none. Sentences upon behavior 


“in such regions are constantly pro- 


nounced, but they are random shots. 

Another class of questions arises in 
the moral field which can never be- 
come determinable in that sense: 
never be referred to any principle, 
because no principle for them can 
ever be worked out; questions, there- 
fore, which must forever be answered 
by the higgling of the interested each 
at the time it arises. 

Wages in general, whether settled 
competitively without combination of 


laborers, or above the competitive - 


level through unions, conform to law, 
the same law that governs other 
prices. But for expert wages and 
salaries there is often no law, rule, or 
principle, remuneration being fixed 
case by case according to the party’s 
or the community’s feelings of what 
is fair, feelings arrived at in as many 
different ways as there are persons. 

Suppose Elihu Root declined to be 
Secretary of State for $8,000 a year, 
but consented if we would pay him 
the worth of his services. What 
should the figure be? The sum he 
could earn practicing law, said to 
average $1,000 a day or $313,000 a 
year? Or should he rebate something 
for the honor? If so, how much? 

To save your life your pylorus must 
be exsected, an operation fatal in 57.4 
per cent of all cases. Some Lawson 
Tait is induced to cut you, and you 
recover. How much do you owe him? 


What he charges? Perhaps he will 
not charge at all. You wish to give 
way a just amount. What shall it 
The prices of monopolized articles 
(on the theory that competition ought 
to fix prices, since competition no 
longer exists in these articles and no 
one can say what prices it would fix 
if it did exist) are subject to no prin- 
ciple whatever save the tolerance of 
the market. Those who deny (we do 
not) that market tolerance can fix 
right prices must find here another 
immense class of transactions where 
right prices, at least, are not deducible 
from any principle. 

You can, of course, get at prices in 
in these cases; it is done daily and 
hourly. What is said is that you do so 
by a toss, a flop, in some more or less 
arbitrary way and not by appeal to 
any rule. 

And in many lines of business where 
wages or prices are determined by 
some rule, as supply and demand 
under competition or the tolerance 
of the market under monopoly, the 
rule has no rigidity, but illustrates, 
rather, what Walt Whitman calls 
“the eternal float of solution.” If 
wages are two dollars a day this 
month, but the men form a union 
and raise the rate to three dollars 
next month, no one thinks this wrong; 
though few would think it wrong, 
either, if employers were to hire in 
other help and fix the rate at two, 
where it was. In other words, two 
dollars is for the moment the right 
wage if the employers are the stronger: 
three if the workmen are. The same 
day in the same town, but in different 
yards, men of equal skill and fidelity 
are paid, one gang two dollars, and 
another three, and each gang is, under 
the circumstances, rightly paid. 

Into this vast murk of enigmas 
gaily trip our new moral instructors 
with their cocksure solutions but no 
other credentials, ignorant of serious 
ethics and of economics, weak in 
logic and often confessedly preju- 
diced, yet launching anathemas right 
and left as no infallible pope ever did. 
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This man sold so: that one shipped so: 
the other kept books so: rogues all: 
grill them: away with such fellows 
from the earth! We create over 
night categories of sins and next day 
use them to consign men to perdition 
as coolly as if we were applying the 

We incessantly confuse impro- 
priety, impolicy and unwisdom with 
fraud and crime. Instance any of the 
famous investigations which have been 
or are on foot. Comparatively little 
that managements are blamed for has 
been criminal or even illegal, though 
overmuch has been impolitic and of 
evil tendency and deserved rebuke 
and correction. Much of what is 
illegal in these affairs is so simply by 
yesterday’s statute. 

Another gross error is that of blam- 
ing persons in cases where fault, if 
any, attaches to human nature or to 
the constitution of society or of gov- 
ernment. Had we socialism or were 
men differently made, many a thorn 
tormenting our flesh might not exist, 
though other thorns more numerous 
and galling might still fester. Under 
a perfect civil service public owner- 
ship could well be widely extended. 
‘Better the civil service, then,”? some 
one will say. Certainly, rise and do 
so: why not perfect the civil service 
while we wait? Oh, that reform were 
thus easy! 

When you call it “unjust” that 
one man should own $1,000,000 in- 
stead of 1,000 owning $1,000 each, 
what you mean is, no doubt, that you 
regard it a pity the world is so put 
together as to permit such inequality. 
But we cannot change this. You are 
wild to lay the fault to a man or body 
of men, or to legislatures, courts or 
Congress. 

Speculation is very commonly identi- 
fied with gambling. Real gamblers 
like to have it so. They always style 
their work “speculation,” as accom- 
plished thieves never speak of stealing 
but always of “winning.” The gam- 
bler and the anti-speculation man are 
alike in error. Much speculation is 
demonstrably right and proper, ad- 
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vantageous to the entire community. 

The poor, the vast majority of us, 
naturally dislike the rich. Among the 
have-nots a fellow who begins to 
accumulate gets with his dollars the 
cold shoulder from his mates. The 
better off he becomes. the greater his 
isolation. Moderate possessors ostra- 
cise similarly any of their number 
amassing thousands; the holders of 
thousands, the winners of hundreds of 
thousands. Spite of all this a voice 
will now and then be detected calling 
you a worthy citizen till you turn 
millionaire. Then you area. repro- 
bate, “‘sure enuf.”’ It would ‘seem 
to be the practically unanimous view 
among plain people that no man can 
own a million dollars and be honest. 
Ten or a hundred million stamp their 
owner as a criminal with nearly all. 
“ How serious are men in such judg- 
ments? Surely they cannot be thought- 
ful. We care not a straw for the rich 
as such. Our interest and sympathy 
is solely with general society and the 
common man. If we thought the 
productive rich the foes of the rank 
and file; if we did not deem them the 
most efficient and vital allies that 
wage-workers have or can have; if we 
could conceive the interests of wage- 
giving workers as, on the whole, an- 


tagonistic to those of wage-receiving 


workers, we should take our stand 
unhesitatingly on the side of the 
fortuneless. But we cannot discover 
any such conflict of interests, or any 
other reason for the wholesale abuse 
of the rich which you so often hear. 

The pride, idleness and doubtful 
practices of a few rich are no just 
causes for putting all rich men in pil- 
lory. The possession of wealth, how- 
ever great, furnishes by itself no pre- 
sumption against the owner’s per- 
fect probity. 

It is easier to win a second thousand 
than a first, a second ten or hundred 
thousand than a first... Not a man 
among us but often sees chances for 
making money closed to him simply 


for his lack of funds. People in funds 


snap up such chances. 
If a man can fraudlessly become 
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possessor of ten thousand, he can, 
tf he works on with the same sort of zeal, 
skill and power, not only as easily but 
more easily, secure a hundred thou- 
sand, two hundred thousand, five 
hundred thousand, a million, a hun- 
dred million. 

Mark the words in italics. It is 
true that, as one’s millions multiply, 
greater and greater pains is required 
to keep them productively occupied; 
that is, after larger sums are acquired, 
your money piles up less automat- 
ically. This doubtless accounts for 


sO many arrested developments 


fortune-making. 

Just here financial geniuses find 
opportunity. Now and again rises up 
amid the common throng of business 
men, one with the ability to utilize to 
the end that semi-automatic power, 
to set and keep his hundredth million 
earning with the same precision gov- 
erning his first investments. In ever- 
new directions he continues foreseeing 
what the public or mankind will want 
and equips himself to cater and reap 
accordingly. He hunts out new mark- 
ets and scrutinizes old, buying in the 


' cheapest and selling in the dearest. 


He reforms modes of production, of 
distribution, of exchange and of trans- 
portation in his trade. He scents the 
commercial meaning of scientific dis- 
coveries. He finds out what is going 
on in far lands. A world’s openings 
for wealth-getting reveal themselves 
to him, which he enters, partly be- 
cause no one else knows of them, 
partly because of his greater re- 
sources. He combines industry with 
industry, and effects saving. He 
takes advantage of rivals’ errors 
and hesitancy. He can select and 
manage men. Titantic endurance 
enables him to keep a thousand irons 
in the fire at once. So long as such 
gifts remain in exercise, the man goes 
on creating wealth at an ever accel- 
erated pace. If he becomes a billion- 
aire you have no right to denounce 
any part of his fortune save upon 
proof of fraud. The mere fact of his 
being so rich is naught but proof of 
his genius and industry. The career 


of the late Pierport Morgan illus- 
trated all this. 

Should a billionaire arise it would 
be no mystery: the mystery is that 
billionaires are not already present 
in some number. Part explanation, 
aside from the rarity of genius, is to 
be found in this, that after a man has 
won some millions the initial spur to 
gainful labor, the desire personally to 
have, use and enjoy large wealth, 
ceases to prick. man with two 
million can never in his life be practi- 
cally any richer. He has all that 
ng can personally use, even for dis- 
play 

if such a man nevertheless keeps on 
acquiring, it must be for the name of 
possessing extreme wealth, a rarer 
motive, we believe, than most sup- 
pose; or out of habit, to vent a native 
or acquired need of activity; or that 
he may do mankind good. For, 
we repeat, the creation of new wealth 
in the world is always a high form of 
beneficence. Doubtless, a considerable 
number of our very rich men make 
money not to multiply their delights 
or to procure renown, but to advance 
human happiness. When such a man 
continues working after others retire, 
it betrays not greed but philanthropy. 

r. C. M. Schwab is quoted as 
saying that when he began he worked 
only to be rich, but changed when he 
found he possessed more than he 
could well spend. Asked what he 
was working for now, he said, “I am 
trying to find out. The old incentive 
is gone, yet I am as eager as before. 
Perhaps it is the interest of the game, 
but I don’t think that is all.” 

Well, it will be rejoined, though a 
multimillionaire may possibly be 
honest, earning his wealth and morally 
entitled thereto, a creator as con- 
trasted*with a mere getter, adding to 
the social pile and not subtracting, 
he is a hazardous risk after all and 
ought not to be borne with. The great 
power lent by such wealth is not to 
be tolerated in one pair of hands. 

The multimillionaire certainly, like 
dynamite, will bear labeling and watch- 
ing. The energy stored in him is vast 
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WEALTHY MEN AND THE 
PUBLIC WEAL 


(Continued from page 532) 


and may explode to lay things waste. 
But are you going to order out of the 
country all men and substances deemed 
dangerous? No Dewey, more? No 
giant powder? Part with Roosevelt, 
Niagara, electricity? The destructive 
ability of these agents, if they go off 
at the wrong moment or in a wrong 
way, is absolutely frightful. The 
most dangerous object any nation can 
own is a general like Napoleon. What 
would not Russia give for so valuable 
a peril now? A nation’s deadliest 
peril may lie precisely in her freedom 
from a given peril. : 

One cannot take so seriously as the 
excellent Judge Grosscup seems to the 
gathering of wealth-titles into fewer 
hands, which to our thought means, 
in the main, simply a more efficient 
- administration of the country’s pro- 
ductive machinery; nor need one 
anticipate any plethora of the very 
wealthy. Billionaires will never 
become numerous, since first-rate 
talent is scarce, and a man’s main 
goad to the earning of first millions 
commonly grows blunt when he owns 
ten millions. 

Meantime, not only can we stand 
multimillionaires but our growth in 
civilization, as things are, demands 
them. When you have perfected that 


fine scheme of yours and re-made 


human nature, we may get on without 
them: now they are a necessity. So 
long as the initial craving for wealth, 
the love of it for personal uses, is 
strong upon men, large generosity is 
rare. Were the total wealth of the 
United States as great as now, but no 
multimillionaires owning any of it, only 
millionaires, the lesser rich and the 
greater poor, is it for a moment suppos- 
able that art, education, religion, hospi- 
tals, reform and relief work at large, and 
scientific research, would be provided 
for so munificently as now? 


There are to-day millions of Ameri- 
cans dollars whose interest is used for 
extremely recondite but most desir- 
able investigation touching the his- 
tory of our country; other millions 
supporting medical research calcu- 
lated to lessen pain and disease and 
prolong life; and other millions still 
assisting poor farmers to till their soil 
productively: which said _ millions, 
even if they existed, would, to a practi- 
cal certainty, not be performing such 
invaluable service had not some benev- 
olent men become extremely rich. 
Congress would never have voted 
money for these ends, nor would peo- 
ple of moderate means ever have con- 
tributed. 

Another office whicl at present 
only the multimillionaire can fill is 
that of the adventurous investor, like 
Henry M. Flagler in Florida. We 
vitally need such investors, we always 
shall need them, and the need must 
become more and more imperative. 
In one voice we are calling upon di- 
rectors to stop hazardous investments 
of trust funds, and upon all multimil- 
lionaires to abdicate. The cries are 
incompatible. If trustees are to be 
enjoined from all risky enterprises, 
as they probably should be, who shall 
undertake these—for surely some 
one must — when each multimillion- 
aire is guillotined? | 

Nearly all the real evils now popu- 
larly denounced proceed from cor- 
porations. Managers are in effect 
forced to be hard. To keep their 
positions they must make dividends. 
Dreadful pressure is upon them to 
effect sales and to reduce expenses in 
every way possible. Adulterations, 
dangers to workpeople, child labor, 
unjust cuts in wages, fraudulent pro- 
motion and capitalization originate in 
the awful urge that is upon managers 
to grind out profits by hook or by crook. 
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Many, if not most, who pocket 
these profits are just and kindly peo- 
ple who would not touch a cent so 
won if they only knew. They do not 
and cannot know. The corporate or 
managerial system of production 
stands between employees and the 
public on the one hand and the real 
employers on the other, breaking the 
circuit of human sympathy with re- 
sultant friction, shock and death. 

The joint stock method of business 
is no doubt, to a great extent, neces- 
sary and a fixture. Massive industry 
calls for the corporation and will long 
and perhaps always, continue to do 
so. But corporation evils might be 
vastly diminished by the multiplica- 
tion of men rich enough to own great 
businesses, and talented enough to be 
their own managers, dealing directly 
with their own help and with the 
public. | 

You have, you say, no quarrel with 
a rich man who has created his wealth, 
but solely with the rich who have 
become such at our expense, getting 
and not earning. This is a most 
proper attitude. 

Nearly all the staple commodities 
dealt in by the American people have 
become subject to monopoly. They 
are no longer produced or sold com- 
petitively, as earlier. This installa- 
tion of monopoly has brought, or 
helped bring, a rise in nearly all prices. 
The advances since 1890 are not due 
to this cause alone, but most of them 
are partly due to this cause. Whereas, 
before, consumers were, because of 
competition among producers and 
sellers, able to purchase goods, as a 
rule, at an inconsiderable advance on 
cost, now, a broader law regulates most 
prices, that of the tolerance of the 
market, the price of any commodity, 
tending to go up to the point affording 
the maximum from sales, to such a 
point, in other words, that, were it to 
rise higher still, the falling off in sales 
would cancel the gain from the in- 
creased price. 

Now this reign of monopoly was not 
ushered in by any one man or set of 
men, or through legislation or in 
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malice. It was an inevitable evolu- 
tion, not less natural than the pre- 
ceding régimé of competition, but of 
the two, rather more natural than 
that. 

We should have to regard this 
change natural and to put up with it, © 
absolving individuals from blame for 
its effects, even if the change could 
with assurance be pronounced un- 
fortunate. Economic forces at times 
produce disaster no less than physi- 
cal. But no man is wise enough to 
predict final net evil to humanity 
from this transition. It may easily 
work net good, increasing wealth, 
which is always a gain for all, and not 
merely for those first benefited. 
Ranges of business ability and of 
morality itself may be called out by 
it higher than the old order could have 
produced. 

Corners and business conspiracies 
are not justified. They always bear 
an arbitrary character, defying general 
laws and conditions. But when a 
form of industry stands years long, in 
face of every vicissitude, outliving all 
sorts of crises, antagonism the most 
bitter, and competition the most in- 
tense, whatever it may owe to indi- 
vidual agency, real and sad as certain 
hardships it entails may seem or be, 
even if it has some time to be ripped 
up for the sake of a better form, it 
cannot be called arbitrary. It is an 
economic creation, falling in with the 
material, political, social and personal 
factors which exist and co-operate at 
the time. Volitional occurrences, 
taken in the mass, belong to the order 
of nature, no less than vulcanism or 
gravity. That this thought of high. 
prices is no forced one, but meets the 
general conscience, appears from the 
fact that all deem wages just, however 
high they rise, unless the rise clearly 
proceeds from conspiracy. The thought 
is substantiated by the further fact 
that nearly all the _ price-advances 
which monopoly has produced are 
acquiesced in by the public. Com- 
plaint continues only in respect to a 
few articles, but it can easily be 
shown that the advanced cost in these 
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cases is due to precisely the same 


causes affecting the cost of our living 
at every point. It is more and more 
seen that no sacredness attaches to 
competitive prices. Price-fixing by 
competition is not a fundamental 
operation, parallel with price-fixing 
by market tolerance. It is only a 
special case of market-tolerance, this 
latter being the general phenomenon, 
and competition a special form of it. 

It is still another case of tolerance 
of the market when prices are put or 
kept down by law. As individuals and 
‘corporations use physical and economic 
conditions to force up prices at the 
cost of the public, the public may use 
social and political conditions to force 
down prices at the cost of individuals 
and corporations. 

Both processes may be natural and 
legitimate unless arbitrary, but the 
direct limitation of prices by law 
easily becomes arbitrary and is a 
measure to be used with the utmost 
care. Courts, legislatures and the 
President need to understand this. 

Consumers are not, in: respect to 
prices, at the mercy of dealers. Deal- 
ers cannot charge us whatever they 
please, so that we must pay or go 
without. Relentless as is the law that 
while monopoly lasts, the price will 
stay near the tolerance of the market, 
dealers charging you, i.¢., all the 
traffic will bear, equally inexorable 
is the law that no-price can stay above 
this limit. Suppose silk hats, under 
- competition, sell at six dollars. Com- 
bination may force them to six dollars 
and fifty cents of seven dollars, but 
no power on earth could drive them 
to ten dollars. Let séllers find that a 
price is so high as to block net profits, 
you need no legislation or consumers’ 
league to make prices come down. 

On the other hand, in many cases, 
it would be possible for society, not 
indeed to lowef monopoly prices, but 
to insist, through taxation, on sharing 
monopoly profits arising from high 
prices. A tax on corporation incomes 
above a given per cent would do the 
work, for the price being already up 
to the market tolerance, the seller 
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cannot by adding to it, transfer. his 
tax to the producer. He must pay it 
himself. | 

Wealth got by advance of prices, 
though it may make consumers poorer 
in the first instance, and given indi-: 
viduals permanently, cannot impoverish 
the general public: for the most of it 
is at once invested and begins to sup- 
port industry again. 

Of course, these newly (or more) en- 
riched will spend partof their gain in per- 
sonal ways, not productive, but it 
could probably be established: 

1. That the proportion of any 
society’s non-productive expenditure 
to its total wealth is less and less as 
the proportion of wealthy people in- 
creases, and is greatest among the 
poorer classes. 

2. That the proportion of a so- 
ciety’s non-productive expenditure to 
its total wealth decreases in propor- 
tion as the wealth of the wealthy 
passes into fewer hands, —1. ¢., as the 
wealthy become very wealthy. 

Suppose Mr. Weyerhaeuser worth 
$500,000,000. His non-productive ex- 
penditure is not ‘greater than that of 
most millionaires. Then suppose his 
wealth distributed to five hundred, 
the idle expenditure would be multi- 
plied by five hundred. If it is one 
thousand dollars a year in his case it 
would be half a million by the dis- 
tribution. 

It is not true that when wealth is 


gained by advance of prices every 


single one who loses in the first in- 
stance is recouped by the refluent 
wave. Salaried people lose perma- 
nently or come in for advance only in 
a slow and irregular way. Still, whole 
communities’ welfare improves when- 
ever their wealth increases, even if in 
the first instance most of the addition 
goes to particular individuals. 

This accounts for the fact, so enig- 
matic to many, that the people of the 
United States have been- enjoying 
such unprecedented prosperity pre- 
cisely during years which witnessed 
so many cases of undesirable distribu- 
tion, some of them certainly un- 
righteous. Trusts, the tariff, patents, 
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luck, favoritism unduly enrich many. 
This is unfortunate but it is not 
fatal. If my neighbor gets in these 
ways riches which ought of right to 
have come to me, yet is obliged, in 
order to use it forthwith, to share it 
with me, while I rightly, complain, I 
have less cause to complain than I 
should have if his goods had never 
come into existence. 
- With a nation, as with a man, dis- 
tinguishing truthfully between what 
promotes prosperity and what re- 
tards it, is a most puzzling problem. 
Fair dealing between man and man 
must be insisted on. Laws must be 
obeyed by the rich and great, by 
owerful corporations as by the hum- 
lest citizen. The dollar mark cannot 
be allowed to carry with it any im- 
munity for wrong-doers. Losses 
necessarily involved in_ establishing 
righteousness are a proper sacrifice, 
over which should’ com- 
plain. 

But the inquiry is worth while 
whether we are not in some danger of 
making this worthy crusade unneces- 
sarily costly, by permanently dulling 
the incentives that have prompted 
men to create our wealth. Denun- 
ciation of wealth or of great wealth 
has this tendency. So does vitupera- 
tion of the industrious rich along with 
the idle. So does reckless criticism 
of productive processes, and the fussy 


_overminute supervision of them by 


boards commissions, however 
conscientious, able and necessary. 

Most directly and direly is wealth- 
making repressed when the people in 
their own supposed interest arbi- 
trarily or too sharply limit by law the 
prices of services or products, or other- 
wise keep down investment returns. 
Income restriction by law is at times 
legitimate and necessary, but it is 
always risky. 

How easy to assert that a business 
so assailed will still be profitable! 
Hardly ever, perhaps never, is the 
public quite sure upon this point. It 


doesn’t appear how, in an enterprise’ 


of magnitude, it can be sure. ivi- 
dend records are a faulty guide. And 


a situation admitting fair profits on a 
present basis might be one absolutely 
forbidding enlargements and improve- 
ments vitally important to the public, 
infinitely more so than saving in fares 
and freights. 
Spare wealth now existing will 
penne be invested in some manner, 
owever handicapped, but it will be 
gone in a year or two. Ever new 
wealth must be forthcoming or we 
drift back to barbarism. Now there 
is but one sole way to tell on what 
terms men in numbers will submit to 
the grind which wealth-making in- 
volves. You cannot inform us off- 
hand what will lead them to this. 
It’s idle to aver that greed will suffice. 
It does not avail in all countries and 
has not always done the work among 
us. To-day it partly fails, reénforced 
as it is by other mighty motives; 
for double, or treble, or decuple our 
actual material prosperity would not 
be too much. 
To the question, what we must do to 
induce talent widely enough and 
zealously enough to engage in pro- 
ductive enterprise, only past experience 
can reply. Theory and vision are 
inane. As a matter of fact, such and 
such rewards in the way of income 
and consideration have always been 
required to accomplish this end: there 
is no earthly reason for supposing 
that less or other will ever be com- 
petent to produce it. 
The tendency of society’s action 
and attitude just now is to weaken 
these motives, to curtail the induce- 
ments which the past has found neces- 
sary to wealth origination and in- 
crease. There is possibility, and, it is 
to be feared, danger, that our behavior 
will bring about a certain industrial 
marasmus, such as killed Rome and 
still curses Spain, Portugal and Italy, 
many men ceasing to think creative 
industry worth while and _ turning 
their minds and energies to other pur- 
suits. A worse national calamity is 
not thinkable. It would halt American 
society’s upward march and whelm us 
again in the darkness of medieval 
times. 
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GES ago, Thor, the champion of 
the Scandinavian gods, invaded 
Jotunheim, the land of the giants, and 
was challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 


Thor matched Thialfi, the swiftest 
of mortals, against Hugi in a footrace. 
Thrice they swept over the course, 
but each time Thialfi was hopelessly 


defeated by Loki’s runner. 
Loki confessed to Thor afterward 


that he had deceived the god by > 


enchantments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can ever 
equal his?” 


But the flight of thought is no longer 
a magic power of mythical beings, for 


The Magic Flight of Thought 


the Bell Telephone has made it a 


common daily experience. 


Over the telephone, the spoken 
thought is transmitted instantly, direct- 
ly where we send it, outdistancing 
every other means for the carrying of 
messages. 


In the Bell System, the telephone 
lines reach throughout the country, 
and the thoughts of the people are 
carried with lightning speed in all 
directions, one mile, a hundred, or 
two thousand miles away. 


And because the Bell System so 
adequately serves the practical needs 
of the people, the magic of thought’s 
swift flight occurs 25,000,000 times 


every twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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SIHE best way to 
feel the spirit of 
enchantment 
is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 


THE. NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
(Cut this line), 


CZ 


alt GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 

100 Boylston Street, Boston 

i Please send me full information concerning article specified. 

Piano 

—..-Kraxavzr Piano 

it ror Prarer Piano 

—...... Victron Rucorps Name... 
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A novelist who not only always has a good story to tell, but also has something to say. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS OF 
FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


THE WEB OF THE GOLDEN SPIDER 


Illustraied by HARRISON FISHER and CHARLES M. RELYEA 
$1.50 postpaid 


“<The Web of the Golden Spider’ starts off with a bang. Indeed there is no 
modern tale which contains so many astonishing and unexpected turns.’’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. ‘‘Never did a romancer weave a more tangled web of mystery, 
entwined plots, danger and bewilderment.’”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. “It will 
keep the reader ugueietd interested from cover to cover.’—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


THE SEVENTH NOON 


Illustrated by EDMUND FREDERICK 
$1.50 postpaid 


“Joy! Eureka!! Jubilate!!! | 

‘Hail to you, Frederick Orin Bartlett, and also the top of the morning. And 
may you write many more novels as fresh and absorbing as ‘The Seventh Noon.’ 
Yea, verily, for this novel really hath a new and unhackneyed plot. 

“The thrill-starved reader glues his eyes to the rapidly-turned pages and 
halts not for food or sleeping. One vivid climax succeeds another, the scene 
ranging from the Waldorf-Astoria, to Chinatown, from Riverside Drive out to 
the suburban bungalow where Peter so narrowly, and for the second time, escapes 
murder. And the dramatic end, which not for worlds would this gratified 
reviewer disclose untimely, is all that might be hoped from the good and galloping 
action ‘not lost but gone before.’ ””—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE PRODIGAL PRO TEM 


Illustrr.ed by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
$1.50 postpaid 


The gayest, most spirited story for many a year, with a deep undercurrent 
of fine humanity. “Unquestionably one of the most charming comedies of human 
people we have had for a long time.”—New York Herald. 

“Once in a while comes a story that is just the sort to finish at a sitting, satisfied. 
Such a novel is Mr. Bartlett’s latest. He has given us a most delightful story in 
‘The Prodigal Pro Tem.’ ”—Boston Transcript. 

“A love story of graceful charm, with a heroine who’s sweetly womanly, and 
with a hero we like heartily. As there is also humor in the book, lots of true, 
happy humor of the best American variety, and as the author’s style i is full of life 
and picturesqueness in simplicity, one recommends ‘The Prodigal.Pro Tem.’ ”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, Boston 
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“Parkman in new and ideal form ” 


Works of Francis Parkman 


POCKET EDITION 


ARKMAN’S works are now given to 
Pr public in handy pocket form. The 

text is that of the latest issue of each 
work prepared for the press by the distins 
guished author. He carefully revised and ade 
ded to several of his works in the light of 
new documentary evidence which his pas 
tient researchand untiring zeal extracted from 
the hidden archives of the past. This edition 
therefore includes each work in its final, pers 
fected state, with new indexes. 


Printed in large, clear type on thin, but opaque paper, size 6, 7-8 x 4, 5-8 inches. Illus- 
trated with photogravure frontispiece, and numerous maps. 12 vols. 18mo. Limp 
morocco, gilt top. Price $18.00 net. Separate works, $1.50 net per volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES 
France and England in North America 


I. Pioneers of France in the New World + vol. 
II. The Jesuits in North America t vol. 
III. La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West_ 1 vol. 
IV. The Old Régime in Canada I vol. 
V. Count Frontenac and New France Under Louis XIV. oa, 
VI. A Half Century of Conflict 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War after the en of Canada __.. 2 vols. 


Some Typical Opinions 


It is an excellent idea to publish the works of a deservedly popular historian in a handy ed- 
ition. ‘The set takes up little space on the bookshelf and the volumes can be carried about 
conveniently and read anywhere, for the type is surprisingly large and clear and the thin paper 
is really opaque. The edition is, besides, handsome enough to satisfy any taste. 

New York Sun. 


The historian’s works in a new and ideal form. A set of books destined to be cherished 
with affection. Itis in just this form that one wishes to have a writer distinguished among _his- 
torians for the sheer readableness of his works. Paper and typography are of a high quality, 
the end papers and the decorated backs are in good taste and the flexible binding, quiet in 
tone, is grateful to the touch——Vew York Tribune. 


Little Brown & Co. - Publishers 
34 Beacon St., Boston 
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The Kerosene Engine 
Wins Immense Success! 


Runs on Common Coal ‘Oll— Gives World’s Cheapest Power 


Only a short time this was an unknown engine. To-day over 35,000 “ Detroits” 
are in actual use, givin t and chea power ever known. 

The popularity of ‘‘ Detroit ’’ Kerosene Engines is growing ef. ¢ and 
Users of this engine don’t worry because gasoline prices are rising. oil frequen 
costs 6 cents to 15 cents less per gallon than gasoline. 

The “ Detroit” produces greater power from less fuel than any gasoline engine. Ruge 
exon well on kerosene, gasoline, alcohol, distillate, etc. 

hy buy a gasoline engine, and pay two prices for fuel, when the Lae * Detrala” 

for much less money, does more and better work running on coal oil? Its sim 
power, and convenience are wonderful. Only three moving parts. 8 and fuel 
sumption under absolute control. Children run it with ease. Mounted on skids — 
portable. Does work of engines weighing four times as much. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to you—ON TRIAL 


You can order any size “Detroit” Engine from 2 to 20 horse-power, inclusive, es 
15 days’ trial, under an ironclad agreement that we will refund a 
us for this engine if you are not abundantly satisfied — you to be the ju 
Every engine gets a thorough trial run immediately before leaving factory. Our f 

rices save you from $40 to $200 on the engine you purchase. Every “ Detroit’” 

y our entire capi 


Detroit Engine Book is “‘ The Book of Revelations ’’ 


Send to-day for the Free Book, gi all the news, all the details about this remarkahte 
three moving parts. No cams, ade Tells ail about the most su ul kerosene engine ever built. 


fl pump. Overruns its rated Write Quick for Grand Introductory Offer 


weer—only one profit. Light 
eabel To the first b nit will make pecial introductory priee 
t saves freight. (55) This limited " Qulek ts Dash of to-day — en a postal — 
for Free Book and Offer. Address 


Detroit Engine Works, 271 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


For Liquor and Drug Users 


= el eC ™ A scientific treatment which has cured half a 


million in the past thirty-three years, and the 

one treatment which has stood the severe test 

Ul r’ e of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles et Waukesha, Wis. 
, 812 N. Broad st 


Philadelphia, Pa. Winni Man 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth ave. City, 
Ind Buffalo, Dallas, Texas. Mexico. 
oines, Ia. reenaboro, N. Utah. endon, England, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. - Columbus, Ohio. Beattle, Wash” 
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SS HEROES OF THE TROJAN 
i has acquired an immortality of cies through the poems 
| [ THE TROJAN WAR of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful 
| woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten ae in 


final Spel Paptute throug! through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumphant 


Grecian home forms a story of and at for all time 
ts i but one event out of thousands Sak ae are fully descri illustrated in d-famed publication, 
Ridpath’'s History * World 


We will name our special low and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 
7 on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
iy your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 
i special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives “ten sup- 
li port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 


broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 


i long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
| down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
| grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
ak wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 
LN of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
Hs! elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 
Ae He covers race, every nation, and 
i i holds you by ite its wonderful oquence. 


46 Page Booklet FREE 
We will mail our beautiful forty- 


obligation on your part to uy, 
show Ridpath' wonderfully bea 
events as though they were 
ie before your eyes; he 

hi him to see the battles per old; to meet 


1 "kings and queens and warriors; to sit in | 
the Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 


= 


circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 


He combines interest with supreme 
HH reliability, and makes t = heroes of history real 
4 if living men and w t them he 
4 Ng weaves the rise and a fall of em iron. in such a 
rf Hi, as the greatest of ficti 
bill WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION ADDRESS. 
— | CHICAGO 
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FFA RES 


We have arranged for 
a series of articles cover- 
ing the art history of 
Boston for the past 
thirty years. 


This will be in the form 
of reminiscences of one 
of Boston’s foremost 
artists, 


Mr. John Enneking. 
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Original and une ualed. 
Wood ortin rollers. roved’*’ 

no tacks, 
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Private Patients 


An Osteopathic Physician will take a few 
private patients into his home. This is a 
splendid opportunity for invalids and semi- 
invalids requiring special treatment or, for 

mervous patients who need a change. For 
further information address 


DR. L. LYNN CUTLER, Berlin, N. H. 


Moving Picture Electric 
Light Plants 


than the Trag 


Neatest A portable or a stationary direct-cog. 
Outfit 


nected plant which saves you m 

on your current bills. The very ou 
for a tent or road show; for fetes, theatr 
projection and illumination. Plants with 
capacities of 650 16-candlepower 


WRITE STORIES FOR 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


New, Spare-time Profession for Men 
and Women— One Man Makes 
$3500 in Six Months 


Owing to the large number of new 
motion picture theaters which are being 
opened throughout the country, there 

. is offered to the men and women of to- 
day, a new profession, namely, that of 
writing moving picture plays. Producers 
are paying from $25 to $150 for each 
scenario accepted, upon which they can 
build a photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months 


As it only requires a few hours’ time 
to construct a complete play you can 
readily see the immense possibilities in 
this work. One man, who gave the idea 
a tryout, writes that he earned $3500 in 
six months. It is possible for an intelli- 
gent person to meet with equal success. 

One feature of the business, which 
should appeal to every one, is that the 
work may be done at home in spare 
time. No literary ability is required, 
and women have as great an opportunity 
as men. Ideas for plots are constantly 
turning up, and may be put in scenario 
form and sold for a good price. 


Particulars Sent FREE 


Complete particulars of this most in- 
teresting and profitable profession may 
be had FREE OF CHARGE by sending 
a post card to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158 WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR 
BEGINNERS AND OTHERS 


1 — The my th of 3 firms who will print your circulars 
(your own 

2 — Address of firm who will print your letterheads free.. 

3 you can get envelopes (your return card) 

int 
4 — Address of 50 firms who want commission circulars 


Copies of “The Mechanical 1 
magazine, “ Advertisin World,” 
nts’ Magazine,” ‘Circular Mai 
Order Advocate,” “Mail Order Herald 
Mail Order papers. These alone worth $3. 
10 — The address of 7 syndicates in which you can start 
— a magazine of your own for $1. 
ames of 50 small P pool which insert your ad 
for a few cents and mail you copies. 
e thousand of our assorted commission circulars, 
which ¢ should pay you not less than $10 to $50. 
13 — Three hundred names of people who sent us 25c. 


each. 
ae ee Co ies of hundreds of circulars and small papers. 
15 — y Book,” “How you Can Make $50 or Better 
Per Week. » Price $1. 
16— The names of 20 firms who pay me cash for 
mailing circulars. 
— How you can have your ad inserted in publications 


less than price. 
18—A 


the above and much more valuable infor 
mation for Boa 25c. Address 


MELVIN C. CHURCHILL 


Houston, Texas 
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This VOS@ style of Home 
Grand is a splendid nd 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 


into their construction. 

“a We deliver, when request- 

ither ed, direct from our factory 

rope free of charge, and guaran- . 

tee perfect satisfaction. 
‘a Liberal allowance made for old : 
cog pianos. Time payments accepted. | 
N FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beaivtifully illustrated catalog that gives full information. 
Vvose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Bo:-iston Street, Boston, Mass. 


“ WHAT CAN BE WHAT CAN BE 

me | DONE WITH A DONE WITH AN 

lars HIGH-SPEED ANASTIGMAT 

ent 

great 7 

= HAND CAMERA? PHOTO LENS? 

nal” NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 

other 

GOERZ LENSES CAMERAS 

286. Pocket Tenax to the modelo of the Monuter tall 

"7 PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY, %2%,20Y1STON.STREET, BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 

tions C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 

infor 317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Subscribe now and 
secure the new serial 


“On Board the Beatic” 


Begins in the 


April Issue 
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POPE BUILDING, BOSTON 


$1.75 a year 
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For all Motors 
Use Standard Oil Company’s Gasoline 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association 
with the many schools and 
colleges in New England, and 
extensive acquaintance with 
the features of each will aid 
; us to solve 


That School Problem 
of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much 
confidential information. 


ADDRESS 
School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Building BOSTON, MASS. 
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BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anemic, 


weak and thin, no matter how carefully 


you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise ”’ in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous - deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. 


DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


Unfortunately, few persons haywe the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define - 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. [I 
refer to the booklet entitled ‘“‘ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In_ 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise." The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercis¢, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body, 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that hig teachings are most profoundly} 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for FP 
have had occasion to see them tested _ 
a number of my patients. E 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coift 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmantt 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises h¢, 
describes therein are in themselves wellg 
worth ten times the small price demanded.@ 


We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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